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for the great task of reconstruction? What must be 
the spirit of education if anew world order is to be 


ved and maintained? 


H. G. Wells, the Author of ‘Mr. Britling” 


has written a new novel—the story of two young 
people—in which he answers these questions. No 
more inspiring story could have been written fot 


teachers in these days of change and hope. 
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LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES FOR 
ACADEMIC TEACHERS 


Wuen Mr. Andrew Carnegie made in 
1905 his munificent gift of ten million dol- 
irs to establish the Carnegie Foundation 

‘the Advancement of Teaching, he wrote 

the trustees: ‘‘ Expert calculation shows 

the revenue will be ample’’ ‘‘to pro 
iri pensions for the teachers of 
colleges and technical schools 
country, Canada and New Found 

1..’ The university presidents who 
rmed the board of trustees may have cal 

the fund would provide large 

subsidies for their institutions, but it is 
o guess who could have made the 

he income from ten mil- 

n dollars would permanently provide 
pensions for college and university teach- 
rs throughout North America. 

The president of Columbia University 

his annual report for 1906 stated that 

eost of j 


the professor, if in middle life, ‘‘ would 


the Carnegie retiring allowance 


not less than $1,200 annually.’’ If all 

ehers were in middle life, the total 

eost of the system for Columbia 

would consequently be twice the 

income of the foundation. The pres- 

riter printed in 1909 the basis for the 

aleulation that forty years hence a com- 

lete pension system for academic teachers 

night require two hundred times the in- 

» of the foundation. 

The inevitable has happened, as it in- 

‘vitably does. The foundation was com- 
elled to limit the institutions included in _ pressurs 


+° 


ts list, so that, for example, at present only tendency 








tiring allowanee to become ultra-critical 


toward the administration.’’ When the 
foundation could no longer pay the old-age 
pe s it had promised, it was announced 
that it is bad for teachers to ‘‘have the 
risk of dependence lifted from them by 
free gif it it is ‘‘even an embarrass- 
ing use of trust funds. But now finally, 
wi in no ionge! be eo! eale 1 con- 
fession of insolvency is made.! 

Wh r what the officers of the founda- 
tion call the ‘‘expectations’’ of the pro- 


namely, the promises of the foun- 
‘ or ty ; ; P 7 +5 that 
qaartion, are contracts 18 a ques Ion that 


eourts may be ealled upon to decide. Pro- 


fessors have in many cases moved from an 


independent institution to a Carnegie in- 


stitution view of the promise of a pen- 
sion; they have given up luerative business 
oO! prof ssional ireers owing to the perma- 
nenece of tenut and the pensions that have 


been the like. It may be 


cuaranteed, 
that the prom- 


ese services are con- 


tracts, in which ease the corporation will be 
technically bankrupt. In any ease it is 
morally insolvent, and it might be sup- 


posed that it would place its affairs in the 


hands of a receiver sele ted by its ereditors 


for such adjustments as can be made with 
least injury to them. 

But the president of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation and the presidents of universities 
who are its trustees cling to their power to 
control our academic institutions and their 
teachers. They have grasped ‘‘the skirts of 
eirecumstance.’’ No longer having money to 


pay for their overlordship, they have de- 


The most severe arraignment of the foundation 


will be found in the annual reports of the presi 


dent A critical review has been published by Pro- 
h Jastrow in ScHOOL AND Society, Oc- 


fessor Jose} 


tober 7, 1916. The present writer has discussed the 
conduct of the foundation in Science, April 24, 
1908, April 2, 1909, March 11, 1910, December 2, 


1910, March 1911 and April 15, 1916. 
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vised a plan of contributory and compu! 
sory annuities which will compel instit 


tions and teachers to pay for their own su 


Industrial workers understand how com 
pletely pension systems place them at 
Thus a tr 


merey of their employers. 


remarks: 





union paper 
I'v y vears of tin is, faithful service ar 
nanded by most pens 1dvertising 
tions befor e worker is entitled to a 
nonthly or weekly allowance Twenty years 
g which t the slave must always 
I r grun lo everything dema 
th k of trv g to better his ynditions. be 
satisfied ind 1 er, never 1011 ] S 
orga! yn for the irpose of ¢ g dk 
he vidually ean not obtai And this 
ker t 1 in the sugar-coated pensio 


In the ease of college and university 
ion system may prove par 
larly pernicious, for it ean be used 
eontrol not only their freedom of ac 

freedom of teaching and 
President Butler’s stat 


ment is quoted above to the effect that 


eost of a pension may be $1,200 a year 
the professor. This considerable sum is 


withheld from his salary, to be repaid ul 
The 


eye with 


for good behavior. professo1 


Wa 


Street and Trinity Church may be com 


mately 
who does not see eye to 
pelled to sacrifice either his intellectual l 
his wife and children. He is 


under heavy bonds to keep the peace; bh 


tegrity or 


it will be the peace of the desert. 
The 


may seek to exercise can be illustrated by ar 


control which a_ pension 


Ssysten 


example. When in 1910 the present write 


enquired? whether he could obtain the 


length of service pension which the rules 
of the Carnegie Foundation had provided 


the president in his reply described the in 


2 The rrespondence is printed in Science, D 


cember 2, 1910. 
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ild be undertaken into his 
and said in conclusion: 
foundation would view 
bility of your with 
We should find it 
» aid of your kindly 
ny. 
was made: 
is presumably 
nfortunate in 
he foundation 
the educational 
hemes it pr ymotes. 

Professor Josiah Royee, one of the great- 
est and noblest of our teachers, in a ecriti- 
the unjusti iable interference of 

Foundation with the affairs of 
vith reference to 


from its very na 
obvious and regular 
ym. It carries ou he 


interpreted by a board 


work, and 


iratively speak 
tably represents 


han the 


has shown that 


‘arnegie Founda 


sarcastic intimation, which could 


as meaning that some people 
I 


rneir own Dt ness. 

It is possible that it may on the average 

to the financial advantage of an insti- 

to retire professors at the age of 

sixty-five. It is doubtless so if the pension 

is paid by an outside corporation or by en- are choy 

forced contributions from the professors.  ;p;<qme or 
But it is not an advantage to the teacher 
to be dismissed from his life work and be 
relieved of half his salary at a time of life 
when men in other professions and in busi- 
ness are active and earning larger incomes 


than ever before. When in recent years 


8 SCHOOL AND Society, January 30, 1915. 
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enhanced. 
had pen- 
committee 


i” paragraph of 1 


ssors where th 


Variation 


incompetence 
leaving pe nsion SsvVSs- 


titutions where 


report compelled the 


maintain and ¢ Foundation to submit to asking the eo 
‘ «hy tion of the American Association of Univer 


academ each 


fessors. A eommission was ap 


itory and compulsory 
The American Asso om containing six representatives 


+ 


Ly Professors appoin ed unit arnegie loundation, two of the Amer 


itv-four with Harlan I ican Association of University Professors 
School and one each of the Association of Amer 


ties, the National Associatio1 


State Universities and the Association « 


dean ie Columbia Law 
rman, report on the situation. 


This committee drew up a careful report‘ 
in which it says: American Colleges. This commission 
course found that the foundation was 
ler ral ol solvent. For the present group of accepted 
nder mo ob ul iv1 
to the institutio lves, not to « institutions and teachers, the annual cost 
chers ji » accepted institutions of their (if retirement is at sixty-five) would ult 
& pension. There is mately be $2,226,422. The income from the 
compromise of moral ob] » > , , - 
cpr setae endowment of the foundation in 1917 was 
therefore of the opinion that e pet wr ; 
dation should not assume anv %219,862. The commission recommended 
il its present obligations both that the foundation should first meet its ex 


are examined wi recision, and isting obligations—which it assumed was 


: . + 12 ‘on we _ \ we 2a +} . 
ScHooL AND Society, December 2 possibie through the Carnegie ¢ orporation, 


to which Mr. Carnegie has given $125,000, 
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000 to u » the Toun ions that bear 
his name. It then outlined a plan for con 
tributory pensions to take the place of the 
free pensions of the insolvent foundation. 
The executive committee of the Carnegie 
Foundation, headed by President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, has now issued a re- 
port. The Carnegie Corporation has con 
ted to contribute $11,000,000 which will 
the foundation to meet about two 

rds of the engagements that it has al 
ready contracted. The pensions provided 
are to be reduced in size, so that ultimately 
professor retiring at the age of sixty 


7 


will receive two thirds of the pension 
promised, or, if he has no living wife, one 


third. It remains to be seen whether the amount, 


American Association of University Pro- any 


fessors will accept this compromise of the 
indation with its creditors. 

At the same time there has been made 
blie the proposed charter (since granted 
the Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity 

‘iation of America, the ineorporators 

ng headed with the names of Elihu Root 
and Nicholas Murray Butler. The Car- 
negie Corporation provides a million dol- 

irs for capital and surplus and owns the 

stock. It is not a mutual company, but its 
business is to be conducted without profit 
to it or its stockholders, and it is said that 
arrangements may later be made by which 
the policy holders may participate in the 
management. 

The plans for insurance and annuities of 
this association are not yet announced, but 
they are foreshadowed by statements of Dr. 
Pritchett, who is on the interlocking direc- 
torates of the three corporations, and by the 
commission of which also he was a member. 
It is proposed that the association shall was later a! 
write term insurance, expiring at sixty-five ee 
or later, the purchase of which is to be op- 
tional with the teacher. The premiums will 
be computed on the basis of the American 
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sions which it had promised and by those 
to whom it will not pay the old-age pensions 
There 


who 


which it had promised. are, how- 
to believe 


ir bond. 


Foundation the new 


ever, men of business like 
that their word is as good as the 
Carnegie 


had 


writing 


Unlike the 
actuarial advice. 
life for 
basis of the American Ex- 


scheme has expert 


An association insurance 


eachers on the 


Table 


will earn large profits if properly managed. 


; 


perience and 34 per cent. interest 


Teachers have an expectation of life much 


above that of the American Experience 


Table, 


which is likely 


and the present rate of interest, 


to continue or increase, is 
much above 34 per cent. The association 
’ 


Will not 


; 


contract to give the insured the 
benefit of profits accruing on aecount of a 
higher rate of interest, but expects to pro- 
vide for a distribution of bonuses. 


The 


offer academic 


new association obviously does not 
teachers anything that they 
the 
It does not provide for disability 


nee de d. 


however, has what amounts 


ean not obtain from standard com- 
panies. 
allowances which are what is most 
The association, 
to an endowment of one million dollars, and 
is dealing with preferred lives. It may be 
able to divide profits larger than the divi 
the This, 


pres 


dends of mutual companies. 


however, is not certain. There are at 


ent 6,593 teachers in Carnegie institu 
tions, seventy of our more than seven hun- 
If the asso- 


it will have 


dred colleges and universities. 
ciation writes 10,000 policies, 
an annual subsidy of $5 for each; if 20,- 
OOO. it 


will have $2.50. It may be that this 


*1) 


amount will not cover the additional over- 
head and agency expenses of a compara- 
tively small company, operating in all the 
states and in Canada. The standard com- 
panies must maintain agencies, legal de- 
partments and medical service everywhere, 
and the cost divided among a million policy 


holders is obviously much less than it would 
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be if the cost of a similar service is divided 
among 10,000 policy holders. 
The 


only, or chiefly . 


question, however, is not financial 
The fundamental prob 
lem is whether it is for the ultimate welfar 
of academic teachers to be compelled t 
purchase annuities in a company controlled 


The 


the university and of its professors should 


by university presidents. interest of 
be identical, but this is impossible until th 
professors have some control in the univer 
sity. At present almost every professor i1 
every university wants his salary increased ; 
the president sits on the safety valve as long 
as he dares. The professor wants freedom ; 


the president has his eye on students, 
alumni and benefactors, and wants a per 
sonal machine to run the institution. Com 
pulsory retirement on an annuity at the ag 
of sixty-five, or at the option of the presi 
dent, especially when the annuity has been 
purchased by the professor, may work ex 
traordinary hardship to him, and may be 
used to keep him in a condition of servi 
tude. 

Academie teachers are face to face wit] 
a difficult situation and one vital to them 
It is fortunate that they have a well-organ 
the 


Association of University Professors. 


American 
This 


association was represented on the commis 


ized and powerful body in 


sion which drew up the plans for the Teach 
ers’ Insurance and Annuity Association by 
two members, selected, however, for their 
actuarial knowledge, rather than for their 
in academic freedom. 


interest They were 


subordinated to four associations repre 
senting eollege and university presidents. 
The Carnegie Foundation has not followed 
the recommendations of the commission 
dominated by Dr. 


trustees of the 


though it was 
Pritchett and the 
foundation. It has not provided for the 


even 


other 


payment of its existing obligations; it will 
not establish disability pensions; it does 
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not permit the American Association of 
University Professors to share in the man- 
agement. 

The problem is now under consideration 
the 


Pro- 


by the representative committee of 


American Association of University 


. } 
; } 


essors. This committee and the teachers 
of the country may accept the plan and seek 
in a direction that will benefit 


ruide it 
them and avoid the subjection of the teacher 
Probably this ean 
the 
the 


teacher to purchase his insurance, and an 


to the administration. 
ily be accomplished by abolishing 


compulsory feature and permitting 


annuity, if he wants one, in the new associa- 
yn or wherever he ean do so to the best ad- 
the least danger to his 


vantage and with 


freedom of action, of teaching and of re- 
search. 
But 


ww if ever, and there are at least two al- 


other plans should be considered 


ernatives. The teachers might form a mu- 
tual company of their own or they might 
unite to secure favorable methods and terms 
from one of the standard companies. 

A mutual company limited to teachers 
and scientific men has always appealed to 
the present writer and he had under con- 
stant consideration efforts to organize such 
a company before the ill-starred Carnegie 
Foundation intervened to disrupt the ex- 
isting pension policies of our universities 
and the insurance policies of individuals. 
At that time the writer carried life insur- 
ance of $20,000. He estimates that a com- 
pany would make a clear excess profit of 
$5,000 on a $20,000 straight life policy, if 
the expectation of life of a university pro- 
fessor of good heredity and habits is five 
years greater than the average. 

The company would on the average re- 
ceive the premium payments for five years 
longer, say, $1,500, and if the insured lived 
five years beyond the average age it would 


. ay LJ 
have the interest of $20,000 for five years, 


5 O00. 
e@XCess profits ot S6.500 would n the 
age be reduced somewhat 
cess profits on the policie 
earlier would be in 
amount wo 
guess tha 
$20,000 a | 
bevond the average makes 

ighborhood of $5,000. 
make profits 


company woul . 
10.000 suneh 


lion dollars insuring 


It is almost 


mined by a 
what comparab! 
experience of organizations 
Presbyterian Ministers Fund. 
icy holders the actual 
recent vears been less t 
mortality. According to the data 
writer's 


Men of 


under fifty 


‘Statistical Study of American 


Seience’’ the death rate of those 
1904 to 1910 was ab 


‘compared w 


from 
three per thousand as 
expected mortality of about ten. 


For an insurance company a capital 


$100,000 and a surplus of $50.000 are 
the New York state If one 


hundred and fifty college teachers and sci- 


law Ss. 


quired by 


entific men would form a company, each 


taking a share at $1,000, no one being per 
mitted to hold more than one share or to 
transfer his share to any one but a teacher, 
and if such a company wrote insurance for 
teachers on the basis of the American Ex 
perience Table and 34 per cent. interest, it 
finan- 


would with proper management be 


cially suecessful. It might also arrange 


life 
able to the independence of 


insurance and annuities more favor- 


1 
tne 


teacher 


than can be expected from an association 
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university preside nts and 
motives, 
Dr. Pritchett 


insurance 1s of no 


example, thinks that 


life 


sixty-five ; 


use after 


the age of 
rp 


but some of us even at that age 


may be concerned about our children and 


our grandchildren. We may also not care 
to have our savings converted by compul- 
sion into an annuity which lapses at death 
for As a 


psychologist the writer is concerned with 


and leaves nothing our heirs. 


types, and two of those which he has pro- 


posed are two opposite kinds of men, those 


who take out life insurance and those who 


buy annuities. Ten years ago he wrote to 


Dr. Prite 


most healthy-minded men 


for their families 


nh than with anxiety 


ympath with those 
t with those who buy 
10 sat sfact on to he 
into the latter class. 


life 


the incomes of accepted universities and eollege 

st the individual pro 
rement for age does 
had a 
the 


“1 with reference to the pen- 


ns that 


» ¢ arytayl 
r accepted 


already 


institutions 


only individuals who benefit are 


of the older men in insti ons without a pension 


} 


whom the 


Apart 
and 


system for is retroactive. 


from this group, the ber to the individual 


ljustment of salaries kes place 
to the length 
doubtful, 
which only applies at the 


1, and if 


ld in the long run be, as y 


service provision, the 
the 


when it is 


which is and widow ’s 


administered as a charity 


u say, ‘‘sure to harm 


rather than to help the teacher and the cause of 


” 
education 


If the professor must be the Versuchstier of pa- 


ternalism, is not the German system—by which he 


7 The correspondence is printed in the issue of 


Science for April 24, 1908. 


VIII. No. 


relieved from 
and his 


rece ive a 


for life, being 
disabled by illness or old age, 


each of his 


best plan both 


iis salary 
minor children 
for the professor and 
And, if so, 
ndation bring about this system 


that 


the university eould not 


to those institutions 

Probably the form of insurance making 
the strongest appeal to married teachers is 
the endowment policy. In a standard com 
pany a forty-year term endowment polic: 
for $5,000 can be purchased at the age 
annual premium of about 
$100. If the insured dies before the age of 


P 
the 


thirty for an 


seventy his family receives $9,000 ; 


otherwise he himself receives 


when he reaches that 


age. 
no dependents, or if he has no better 
for the money, he can convert it into ar 


As the salary of tl 


teacher increases he Can, if he sees fit, 


annuity of about $700. 


ehase additional endowment po 
the age of 


his annuity if he wants one, 


be desirable. If he 


make his capital at 


seventy, or 
as large as ma) 
becomes disabled be 
fore the age of seventy, he car 
accrued value of his poliey ; or if he Ci 
of seven 
This 

freedom in tl 


tinues teach beyond the ag 
he can 
the 


use of his savings, and does not subject him 


teacher much greater 


the whim of the administration, as does 


enforced purchase of an annuity a 
of sixty-five and follow 


eruing at the age 
by enforced retirement. 

a mutual company established 
and controlled by teachers would give them 
greater freedom and more advantages thar 
a stock company owned by the Carnegie 
Corporation, it would lack the endowment 
of one million dollars. The Carnegie Cor 
poration may hold that the price of a un 
versity professor is only five dollars a year 
It is also the case that a small 


the same 


company 


would have excessive cost of 
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the Carnegie scheme. 
Either company, writing insurance on pre- 
ferred lives on the basis of the American 
Experience Table and 34 per cent. interest, 
profitable, but the dividends 
those of the standard 
mutual companies selecting their lives by 


administration as 


would be 
] 


might be less than 


he usual methods. 
To avoid the cost and loss of time inevit- 


17 


able in the conduct of a small insurance 


company, a society of teachers might be 


formed without capital that would reinsure 
lives of its members in one of the stand- 
companies, or one of these companies 
might be shown the desirability of estab- 
shing a group or department for academic 
achers. The companies are prevented by 
iw from giving preferred rates to pre- 
This is a eurious social 


SP onran Vee 
rerread ilves. 


nomaly. Bad risks when known must pay 
a higher premium, but preferred lives are 
given no advantage for their better hered- 
habits. 


ty and An actuary once said to 


writer that preferred lives had to be 
to balance bad 
That 
pay 


tained by his company 


risks insured unawares. is to say, 


iniversity professors must the pre- 
miums of those who fall into intemperance 

contract venereal disease. Even when 
professions are equally useful to society, 
there appears to be no reason why teachers 
should pay the premiums of physicians, 
whose expectation of life is probably five 
years less. 

The problem would perhaps receive the 
best solution if one of the great mutual 
‘ompanies would consent to form a depart- 
ment for teachers and keep their insurance 
premiums in a separate account, paying 
back the dividends that were earned by 
the group. Teachers would earn the higher 
rate of interest which money now pays and 
would in addition obtain insurance at the 
rate warranted by their greater expecta- 


tion of life. They would be free from the 
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549 
control Carnegie-Pritchett-Butler 
combination. 
The question is of vital imp irtanee for 
the welfare of teachers and for the future 
of our colleges and universities. It shoul 
receive careful eonsiderati hile 1 is 
The magnitude of the problem 
the that it 


still open. 


is enhanced by fact concerns 


closely the pension systems of public 


schools, and indeed all professional, indus 
trial and governmental life insurance, dis 
ability allowances and old-age pensions 
J. McKeen Catrre.n. 
N-Hupson, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND EFFICIENCY. II 

GENUINE AIMS IN PHYSICAL EDI 

must re 


and 


eqaqueation 


Physical 
student in the university 
major aims in view ] 
Ith, (2 svmmetrical an 

he body 


f the 


mareation ean be drawn betwee 
and similar methods may be used 
them. It is imperative, howe, 


ing 
these genuine aims be 
foreground ar 


} 


department | 


eludes of course, the reclamat 
dents who are physically subi 


Not only 


W hile 


must the 
served 
and desire for a hale, ac 
body must be indelibly stamped 


He must be made to appreciate 


future success depends largely 


factor. Professional and business me 
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tion. Symmetrical and harmonious physical 


development; erect, dignified po 


gvrace, agility, assertiveness and perfect ct 


all movements 


emphasized. The 


should 


body 


must be made to feel that his sue 


depend in no small measure upon 


al phvsie i bearings 


velop a distinetive university 


instead of that so frequently and 


physique 


‘aricatured. 
The nature of university work 
that unless precautions are taken it 


toward 


dispose S 
The ha 


quired 


one physical inactivity. 
bit of reflection and dreaming 
ofte the hi 


in commenting on his Ox 


» expense n of 


IHlankey A 


ford training says: 


doing. 


ling was the reverse of 


dn 


ien our symj athies. 


it was 
tt to make us competent craft 
We read 


, literature and psycholog 


tsmen, but 
history, ph 
lov 


s which incite us to dream 


When 


l T ither in i 
we left our alma mater we were full of 
deals, impractical dreams and ineffective 


good will. 


Contrasting his experiene 
he 


further states: 


Ww rk 


was almost exclusively 


unresting was the motto, 


utili 


» discipline was strict and ethically th 


ilum 


life was that it inculeated the ideas of 
‘tness, duty and honor. 

In making this contrast Hankey no doubt 
W ool- 
wich with its many excellent by-products, 


| 


ner 


regarded his utilitarian training at 


toget with the discipline and develop- 
ment of a high sense of honor and duty, as 


a very important phase in his educational 


satisfied 


this 


make-up. | 


by products 


am 
of 
that he prized most. 

We 


manual training 


long 


the 


and sect 


have recognized 


in primary 


education irrespective of the future v 


ial needs of the pupils. The purpose 


ing 


is to acquaint 


with matter and its utilization in ce 


tion and to eultivate in him a desire 
to do somet 


Whether this tr 


h no particular trad 


ability to his hands 


use 


phy sical pliability 


is general wit 


ing 


view—manual training—or vi 


the mastery of some trade 


many highly desirable qualitie: 
in the pursuit thereof. Some 


the 


quiek response of the body t 


t by-products are: 


the mind—physical dexterity; ready 


tation to environment and society 


o construct, to do something, to mak 


the development of observat 


Then there 
salutary effects from mental rest, divers 


scrutiny and alertness. are 


and physical activity. 
The 
of 
fundamental 
and 


ive. 


se are 


among the desirable 


that traini which hi; 


ng 
purpose the eultiva 
desire ability to construct 
be Further, it 

+} 


training that these desirable qualities 


be most readily acquired. 
It is that the uw 


versity product, by the very nature of | 


nly too frequently true 


training, dreams rather than acts. Cons 


he 


or feebly integrated in this world of actio1 


quently finds himself disharmonious!: 
Those desirable by-products of his earl 
physical training which Hankey prized 

This shoul 


not be permitted in our higher educatior 


highly have become atrophic. 


system. It is most essential that they b 


eultivated and roing during this 


kept 
habit-fixing period of life. 


the udent 


| 
t 
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Why can not the department of physical a e evolved by wl 
lueation supply to a great degree this need well, could be compelle 
f the qualities of Woolwich? A daily recreation, 
‘eflection will show that practically Would not some 
those desirable by-products of utill- both students 

manual or vocational training, so hance the mental 
to man’s complete education may 
acquired through properly directed 


physical edueation along with the other _ tion is 


of physical education—health and _ the intellect 


ure. ebb. Re 
At any rate through the department of  uled fror 
hysical education, every student should be from 4 Pp. 
nstilled with a permanent, irresistible de recreation. 
sire to make effort and to do somethin: voted to 
as been said of certain great battles, that on vari 
they were won years before at Rugby. In = one hour sho 
ther words great things are done by men = ahout tw 
faction. It is therefore imperative that we for health 
e in every student an uncontrollable jne’? wrote T 
desire to be active—to do something for the ang in drafting th 
sheer and healthy joy it gives him. Un i aaa 
d uubtedly the one who has nourished this of atudente 
nstinet during his aeademie life and con le i 
i epa 
nues to cultivate it in his later career will a on 


ucation, all those act 


phy | 

° > . a SiCal €f¢ 
far more successful and of infinitely : 8 
cerned with the physical welfare 
should be 


eation is fundamentally a 


to society than he who is in 

tellectual but inert. 
We want this spirit to radiate out from — 
The reorganized department 


the university until it irresistibly pene- 


ignated as The Department 
| 


j . P ralt a? ad , Vsle } 
ne nation will not suffer from a dangerous Heal h and | hvsical 
t Many ed ication 


trates every American home. Then perhaps 


lethargy of its citizens in hours of grea 
peril. ranized 
ORGANIZATION OF A DEPARTMENT OF STU- 
DENTS HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

To reach these ideals the university must dents, sanita 
require all its students to enroll in the de- eampus, hospi 
partment and take some form of daily exer- treatment 
cise. Nothing is more absurd than the 
usual custom of requiring only freshmen 
and sophomores to take this work. Seniors 
and juniors are in just as great need of 
daily exercise. Indeed, if some measure 1916 
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The plan of organization of a department of students’ health and physical education as proposed 
in this discussion, is illustrated in the above dia gram. 

















Physical education and the university 


ealth service have essentially the same 


function to perform. Hence, to maintai: 


two separate organizations for the purpose 


of attaining similar ends means of course, 


duplication, friction and inefficiency. 
Further, many, if not all, of those agen- 
cies concerned with the regulation of the 
social life and environment of the student 
might well be ineluded in this department. 
The accompanying diagram illustrates in 
eral a method of orgamization by which 
department of physical e¢ 
perform its true function. Of course, it Is 
mpossible to construct any rigid form of 
rganization which would be equally appli 
ible to all institutions of higher learning. 
The Department of Students’ Health 
ind Physical Edueation would have direct 
yntrol over those activities concerned 
1e physieal, social and hygienie 
phases of students’ life. 
I. The Director.—At the head is a d 


] 


or who should be a resoureeful f 


man ot 
inusual training and wide sympathies, 
ind with a splendid personality. He must 
ppreciate fully, the scope of his work and 
the relative values of the various activities 
inder his supervision. As his chief aim is 
‘oneerned with the maintenance of an ac 
tive, healthy, working student body, the 
director should be familiar with both pre- 
ventive and curative medicine. In other 
words he should be a physician of approved 
training with more or less intimate know! 
edge of the various forms of both the 
theory and practise of calesthenies and 
physical recreation. He must realize fully 
the intimate relationship between health 
and physical education and be familiar 
with all the methods of the 
to attain and maintain the highest degree 


atter in order 


in the former. 
Such a director becomes one of the most 
important functionaries in the university 
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Ven and Wome Social Dire 


: . 
each 1,000 students, there s} 


‘ 


Vi rsity physiciat Tl qu i] 

these physicians shou 

utlined for the dit ' 

duty to secure by 1 . 

eal exami! ! f m l 

reeXam s mp pT 

of every stu nt rs 
ne the phvs status of 

lotted to him, the p no 

mend the nature and extensi\ 
se the students shou 

reasons, women Vs Ss 


lhe phys n must | 
ment concerned in phys 
and reconstruetion. Experie1 
that many nNhVS i det ts 
among students. It n 
lesions, kidney disturbances, ba 
tonsils. defective vision. 1 
eration diseases, deform sa 
It is the phys an’s duty 
students as to proper method 


and devise corrective exereise W 


deemed essent il. l ass at 
director, he is directly int 
university health service and 


will be econeerned with the var 


scheduled at the hospital wher 


may consult him. Again, | 


with preventive medicine, an 


ingly must direct sanitation it 
itv of a health officer, both in 
ings and the extramural env 


students. 
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vy ' 
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As the educational phases of health ac- 


tivities are of greatest importar 
pl ysiclan who should conduet 


hygiene instruction and in all 


aL, At | 











j04 


ods of disseminating the gospel of good 
daily 
The subject of hygiene is 


health-bulletins, excerpts in the stu- 


dent paper, ete. 
considered later on. 
been a recent 


There has tendeney, in 


years among universities to create a new 
post and appoint to it student welfare di- 
rectors whose functions are chiefly con- 
cerned with regulating the social life and 
Within this 
scope come the moral and social deport- 


Various titles have been 


conduet of students in general. 


ment of students. 
applied to those functionaries such as dean 
women, advisers of men or 
Apparently there is a genuine 
need for such officials. No one could fill 


this position more efficiently than the ideal 


of men and 


women, ete. 


university physician. Possessing, as he 
would, a more or less intimate knowledge 
of the physical, mental and moral make-up 
of his students, and being their confidant, 
in many personal things; assuredly he is in 
the best position to advise and guide them 
in their general conduct. 

And right here is an opportunity for 
economy. Extravagance and duplication 
are the bane of university administration. 
In many institutions, one has been ap- 
pointed university physician, another holds 
the position of adviser, and still other agen- 
cies are concerned with other more or less 
non-academic aspects of the student life, 
functions are inex- 


duplica- 


although all of these 


tricably interdigitated. Hence, 
tion of function, friction and inefficiency is 
the invariable result. Now, why not com- 
bine all these activities concerned with the 
moral and social conduct of the students 
and place them under control of one who 
ean by nature of his training and activities, 
Naturally the 


university physicians must devote all their 


best perform the funetion. 


time to the university in the administration 
of these various functions, 
Ill. Directors of Exercise and Recrea- 
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tion.—On the full time staff of the depart- 
ment of physical education, must be also 


two directors of physical exercise and 


recreation—one for men and one for 


They should be well trained in 
both 


women, 


the various phases of indoor and 


outdoor exercise and especially in the 
various methods of developing harmony 
of the body's parts, correct posture ¢o 
ordination and beauty of movement. It 
is they who are directly concerned with 
indelibly stamping each student with an 
ideal and distinctive university type of 
physique. It is highly desirable that these 
directors should be products of the uni- 
versity and in full sympathy with the aea- 
demic ideals. In fact, no one should be at- 
tached to the department who does not con- 
sider the intellectual and cultural develop- 
ment of students paramount and fully ap- 
preciate that physical education serves as 
a means toward this end and success in 
after life. 

The directors should be familiar with the 
various theoretical phases of physical edu- 
eation—kinesiology, anthropometry, prin- 
ciples of gymnastics and recreative sports, 
physical development, ete.—for these theo- 
retical courses must be offered in every de- 
partment, 

IV. Faculty Physical 


Education.—Now is proposed more or less 


Instructors in 


of an innovation so far as the instructors 
in the various indoor and outdoor exercises 
are concerned. The proposition is to dis- 
pose of the services of professional coaches, 
wrestlers, prize-fighters, tumblers and the 
various products of the baseball leagues, 
the circus, physical culture and dancing 
emporiums. All will agree that in far too 
instanees the services of this class 
have decidedly While 


they may sueceed better than others in 


many 
been pernicious, 
producing skilled wrestlers, boxers, pitch- 
ers, quarterbacks, terpsichoreans, ete., mus- 
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eles of the vanquishing strength and exhib- 
iting skill variety, it is not the function of 
the university to train men and women for 
such activities. 

Why the 
younger men and women of the academic 


not services of the 


engage 


faculty as instructors in indoor and out- 


door physical exercises ? It is needless to 
state that the younger members of the fac- 
ulty are underpaid for their academic ser- 
vices. Now suppose that a young man is 
engaged to teach English, and further, that 
he is skilled, which is frequently the case, 
in some form of activity such as baseball. 
Would it not be far more desirable for the 
department of physical education to em- 
ploy him as an instructor in this game than 
to hire for full time the product of some 
baseball 
moral ideals and influences are antithetical 


league, whose intellectual and 


to the standards desired by the university ? 
Of course there are many who will dis- 
claim: ‘‘But we would never have a win- 
ning team.’’ It is not the function of the 
department of physical education to concen- 
trate all its resourees on the development 
of a few contest and combat heroes. Again, 
[ am not convinced by any means that a 
team under the instruction and supervis- 
ion of a regular faculty member would be 
inferior to that coached by the professional 
trainer. Simply because a man has ex- 
celled in some line of sport is by no means 
indicative that he will surpass as a teacher 
in it. On the other hand, there are inumer- 
able men and women engaged in teaching 
academic subjects who would excel in con- 
ducting these phases of physical education. 
Not only do they know the game but the 
fact that 
superior instruction. 

The that 
skilled teams will develop comes from the 
fact the 


o’eclock hour, all students in the university 


very they are teachers insures 


ereatest assurance, however, 


that, in vacating four and five 
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engage in form of recreation. 


some 
Speaking of baseball in particular, incom 
parably more young men would play the 
game conducted as a recreation to which 


all students are invited, instead of a profes 


sional training for a specialized proficient 


t 
Many 


be formed with equally as 


few. teams would as 


a consequence 


many faculty 


members or graduate students as coaches. 


Numerous intramural games would be 


played, and from this large number of 
players, quantitatively more skill would 
manifest itself, and from the most adept 


the college team could be chosen. Likewis« 
this same principle applies to track, foot 
ball or any other recreation where intercol 


legiate competition is desired. Is it no 
then consistent to assume that competitive 
athleties will be the gainer under this plan, 
because of the increased numbers available 
from which to choose the representative 
team. 

Likewise instructors and coaches may be 
selected from the faculty for practically all 
indoor and outdoor sports. Suppose then. 
that the department of physical education 


for the 


allot a portion of its budget pur 
pose of engaging the extra services of mem 


bers of the faculty as mentors in physical 


education. Why not place a premium on 


the young academic instructor who is 


skilled in some line of recreation and 


add say one or two hundred dollars an 


nually for his extra services as instructor 
in this sport. 

Let 
candidates 


So fa 


us assume then, that two voung men 


are for an academic teaching 


position. ‘as can be determined both 
are equal in training and experience and 


] 


from these standpoints, are equally 


desir 


able. One however has no interest whatso 
ever in physical exercise, the other being 
skilled in some form of recreation. It is 
the latter that should be engaged for he 


will be of greater service to the university. 
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faculty member as a 


regular 


With the 


mentor in 
tainly high ethical standards will take the 


each of these recreations, cer- 


place of the ‘‘win at any price’’ mandate 
that the professional coach must enforce 
in order to maintain his position. 

Now, a 


le~iate athletic contests. 


few words regarding intereol- 
It is not my pur- 
pose to discourage them in the least. But, 
on the other hand, | feel that the plan pro- 
posed will enhance the contests. Practie- 
ally every student in the university will be 
directly interested, by virtue of the faet 
that he is a participant and keenly inter- 
ested in one or more of the events sched- 


The 


Instead of an exhibition of a few se- 


uled. contests will become democra- 
tized. 
lected, trained gladiators, staged especially 
for a high priced extramural crowd and 
with gate receipts as the culminal index of 
success, our newer athleties will be ex- 
tremely simple in which the entire univer- 
sity will be joyfully and healthfully inter- 
ested and the tickets will be within the 
reach of all. 

What a contrast this would be to present 
eonditions. Think of the expense, energy 
and time now wasted by the administration 
and faculty in determining whether agile 
James Smith is eligible to compete in in- 
tercollegiate athletics. There is the faculty 
committee on eligibility in Smith’s own in- 
Then the 


association of athletic directors and coaches, 


stitution. there is conference 
frequently designated as barbs. Still more 
dignified is another association known as 


While 


organization, engaged primarily in the de- 


the faculty control. the culminal 
termination of Smith’s eligibility is the 
One 


of the important and grave functions of the 


conference of university presidents. 


last three named organizations is that of 
What 


Smith’s past athletie activities. 


been James 
They for- 


espionage. has 


mulate impossible and prevaricating rules 
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They look with 


suspicion upon the James Smiths of other 


regulating his eligibility. 
institutions. Thus each institution of a con 
ference suspects the others of irregularities 
when it comes to the eligibility of contest- 
ants. In a recent conference of university 
presidents, the deliberations, in the course 
of which much recrimination took place, 
devoted to the Shall 
freshmen complete in these contests? As 
the 


amusement in perusing the minutes of thes: 


were proposition 


future will derive no little 


suredly 
august deliberations. 

When onee our false ideals. profess onal 
ism and commercialism are removed, and 
are featured as 


intercollegiate contests 


pleasant rivalries in which any and all 
bonafide students may participate, what a 
world of fatuous efforts, jealousies, suspi 
cions and recriminations will be eliminated. 


ideal 


campus at the close of the academic day. 


Let us picture our university 
In the autumn, spring and summer months 
it would be literally covered with both stu 


dents and faculty members all engaged in 


healthful and pleasurable recreation. Her 
are the base ball diamonds where many are 
playing the great American game. Over 


there are the football fields where the most 
awkward and least promising material re 
ceives the same degree of attention and en- 
couragement as does the finished plunging 
halfback. 
courts and from each comes the healthy 
racket ball. On the 
rugged area of the campus, is seen the golf 


Then there are numerous tennis 


click of and more 
links where couple or trio follow each other 
in safe periodicity. Thus every area of the 
campus may be utilized for games, drills, 
contests, ete. 

Winter also has its outdoor recreations 
such as ‘‘hikes’’ through the snow and the 


bracing air, skeeing, skating, tobogganing, 


ete. These invigorating recreations and 
sports possess infinitely greater health 


values than uninteresting mechanical exer- 
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‘ise within the dark confines of an over- able), and must be writt 
heated musty gymnasium. With proper 
thing, weather is seldom if ever too in ohe 
ment for healthy outdoor’ exercise. anuscri} 
hus by season, the proper recreations may 
be followed. 
Assuredly such universal outdoor activ 
es on the part of the student and teacher 


} 


infinitely more desirable than our pres 
inexcusable and pernicious methods of ae Rie tee Aro, : <i 
ndueting physical education. It stands Essavs ld , , 
healthy, universal recreation as against TT}, ard of the us 
specialized, coneentrated, injurious ‘train Annual Meeting of t ' 1919 
r of a few with a view of obtaining phys Information concer 


‘al prowess. And a healthful interest in 


sivsical exercise would thus be engendered For th tt ! 
‘h would last bevond college vears. rsal nterest 3 
JouN SUNDWALI —— - roG 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA L par regu i 
To be co ided year we { t I 
T ‘ t ~ y 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS part 
PRIZES OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL PEACE Wilson in 1 ng a League of N 
LEAGUE essential nart af the rw attlanan’ 


TEACHERS’ UNIONS 


s stated in S ] that on J 
Foundations of a League of Nations. Open 


» Seniors in Secondary Schools. Three prizes Fed "1 ' 
‘ edern n { ners, 
seventy-five, fifty and twenty-tive dollars : 
; ; : ; Amer n Federation of | t \ 
ill be given for the best essays in both sets. — | , 
nee . ul ms 18 Given DelLOW I I | 
The judges are: ' 
: the name is the number ot tl i 
Charles MeKenny, president, State Normal College, date following is the dat: 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. ’ Federation of Men T: ers, C] v 
a Clara H. Smith, State Normal School, San Il., April 15, 1916 
José, California. » 
3. Federation of Wor Bs 2 ers 


Carleton B. Gibson, superintendent of schools, Sa 
vannah, Georgia. 

John W. Curtis, principal, Isidore Newman Manual 
Training School, New Orleans, Louisiana. 15, 1916, 

John R. Kirk, president, First District Normal 5. The Teachers’ Union, New York, N. 
School, Kirksville, Missouri. April 15, 1916 

Fred H. Nickerson, superintendent of schools, Med s H gh School Teachers’ Uni n. Wash ng F 
ford, Mase. ton, D. C., April 15, 1916. 


Essays must not exceed 5,000 words (a 9. Armstrong-Dunbar High School Teacl 


length of 3,000 words is suggested as desir- ers’ Union, Washington, D. C., April 15, 1916 











15. Teachers’ Federation, Schene 
Y., December 17, 1917 
16. Grade School Teachers’ Union, Wash- 
grt _D. C.. February 5, 1918 
17. Teachers’ Federation, 
I March 4, 1918. 
18. Dunbar Teachers’ Federation, 
March 11, 1918. 
ederation of Teachers, Olean, N. Y., 


ev. Okla.. 
19, | 
Mare 

20. Teachers’ Federation, 


May 6, 1918 


25, 1Y1S, 


Township 
mokin, Pa., May 6, 1918. 

23. Teachers’ Federation, Valparaiso, Ind., 
May 6, 1918. 

24. Vocational Teachers’ ¢ 
City, May 20, 1918 

5. Colored Teachers’ Uni 
May 20, 1918 
%. Teachers’ 
May 25, 

27. El 


) ‘ } 
22. Coal 


New York 


' “7 
ounce, 


Association, Vallejo, Cal., 
1918 
ment 
1918. 


Teach rs, est 


June 3, 
S. Federation of Women 
Paul, Minn., June 18, 1918. 
, Canal Zone Chapter of A. F. of T 
. July 1, 1918. 

Recently the Indianapolis Vocational Teach 


ers have also organize d. 


COLLEGE WOMEN ON THE FARMS 
Dopat 


letter to the presidents of 


Dr. Ricnarp E has addressed the 


following womens’ 


colleges in and near Connecticut. 


\t the 


recent eonference of county agri- 


agents, home demonstration agents 
her extension workers of the state, held 


hn Hartford, the 


question of 


much attention was given to 


women labor more exten- 
1919. 


he unanimous opinion of the con- 


using 
vely on our farms in 


farm units had proved so suc- 


ference that the 
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vear tha 
ised 
and f 


al d 


would be a_ greatly 


necessary this 
incre 
farm labor next year, 


situation to be s 


promises 


serious next vear that the maintenance of _ 
or tural production may indeed be 
riously mpaired if an adequate supply 
bor is not assured before plant 

tire 

Experience this year has proved that t 
supply I womal ibor is inadequate n 
vital periods of planting from about May 1 


to July 1 late harvesting after Se; 
tembe? 15 
After full eco 


involved the following vote 


sideration of the pre 
was unanimousl\ 
passed by the conference: 
Resolved, that we earnestly recommend t 
officers and faculties of near 


they take 


the executive 


that 


’ 
women s steps 


shorten their terms, or make such other 


rangements as will permit their physical 


jualified students to engage in farm labor. 


least from June 1 to October 1 in the coming 
vear ” 

In accordance with this vote is secretal 
of the conference, I am sending this resolut 


to vou, for such favo 


vour institution can 


THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 
Mayor 


Somers of 


HyLan 


the Board of Education suggestii 


that schools be built of conerete, which } 
thinks could be done without violating tl 


Industries 


The question of a sufficient number of new scho 
buildings in this city to properly house the scl 


children is giving me great concern. I consick 


that one of the most important services that t 
Demoeratie city administration ean 


people of this city, and in a certain sense to 


people of the whole country, is to provide amy, 
school accommodations for the children of Great 
New York. 

These sufficient school accommodations have bes 
promised for years. We have some ten millions 


dollars available for building schools I wo 


like to have that money employed for that purpos 





demand for 


irther that 


has written to President 








1 I would like to begin making preparations for 
t onstructl if these schools at once 
Bernard Baru h, representing the government ¢ 
e Unit sta Ss, has ae ired that we can not t 
his time e the material necessary for the 
. m of a certain type of school building 
} rv itriot tizen desires to comply complete] 
vit the requirements ot the I ted States g < 
t at this time; but if we can not build one type 
sel ! | g W il | i ther ¢ ] \ 
tvpe of school building 
| we can not se steel constr t we in se 
foreed onerete eonstruct . and some f thy 
st comforta ind most pra il and most 
ant 1 | gs in the United States re built 
fy forced rete I woaddt + some f the 
at itiful } ngs re It « + s mater 
+} igh be vuty may! it he ¢ greatest requisit 
schoo nstructior Many of the school 
gs in the west are built of concrete, and in cet 
t n respects the sch constr T ! t tl west 1s 
te equal to that of New York. 
With the enormous res rees OF this ¢ity, ) 
‘ r i with the great necess ty I giving all t 
hildren of this cosmopolitan city the necessary ed 
tion to make of them the very best type of Amer 
citizens, I believe the should be 1 city 1 
t United States equal to the ty of New York 
the number of its schools, the « iracter of s 
scho buildings and the exes ce and complete 
ess of its educ itional fa lities 
I know of no record which I could make as 
mayor of which I would be prouder than the record 
that would be made by putting this great city al 
S tely and concede 1}y n the lead of all the cities 
of the United States 1 the edueation of its ch 
iren and the facilities furnished for their educa 


+ ' 


n and accommodation 

There is no city where there are so many for 
eign-born residents, whose children must be cars 
fully instructed in the fundamental requirements 
of American citizenship, and there is no work more 


important to this city and to the nation as a 


than the development of these children, through 
the most perfect form of school facilities and edu 


cational processes into the best and highest tyy« 


of citizen, to duplicate the splendid achievements 


leal made 


and 


and perpetuate the lofty 1 s which have 
the glorious history of tl in the past 


nation } 


present eras. 
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that can register te hers fr 
country and report to se! 
can io so Be 1us¢ f ts 
tions with education flices of 
in the United States and its 
qual heat nhs require 1 of var 
ers the Bureau of Educatio 
ice more economically and more 
other agency now in existe! 
that ean be created, and s 
within its function as set forth 
it Ww } head 
i ’ is ts i > eu 

One of the first tasks of t 
} to ak Ve mp new sources 
mnouncement the bureau s§ 
Because of the present ar | 
of teachers of these kinds an 
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Jerome H 


e State Nor ~ 
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ssor Ernest ALBEE, of the 


osophy, on account of ill 
sence for the next six 1 
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nd rest. 
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time being by 
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1 special expenses W lid ( l 
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being used entirely for this purpose. Fiv eu $200 or $300 for their children’s education 
ter ts and five sergeants have been p “2 vould fight against increased taxation for t 
re Lawrence College is completing : families of their neighbors. There was 
chapel, to cost about $135,000. It will ing the spirit of community of interest 
have a seating capacity of 1,600 in the aud the situation called for an all-round awak 
torium and 0 on the platfor Phe \] ing and reversal of attitude on the part 
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Sei e Monitor reports that an amazing lac Outremont, Verdun, St. Lambert, Longueu 
wwnreciation of the advantages of educa and other places surrounding Montreal 


meet 4 ani usiV i pte f re so] th 
tion in the Province of Quebec, and more par meeting unanimously adopted a r u 


. , vor of awats of co lsor wineatior 
a a a a ee ee ee ivor of a system of compulsory educati 
fourteen, is complained of by Dr. G. W [ue Dominion and provincial governn 


Parmelee, provincial deputy minister of edu and other public bodies are being canv 
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R. Williams, d of the physics department 


G f e department of poli il sel 

ad veal is Carneg Té \ 
H ds study el il law D1 
Ci I worl it Oberlin is taken up by Pro 


Wright, associate prof 


low in the Academy of Rome, takes Professor 


Jesse F. Mack, h 
English department in H 1] dal Colleg » WwW 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made with all tl] 
Provincial 


impaign in the schools in order to teach 


Ministers of Education in Canada 


asons for which Canada is taking part 


war. This campaign will be particu- 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
VOCATIONAL AND HUMANISTIC 


{ll along the line there seems to be I 
3 ‘usion at the press tim ( 
ng more vious that t ‘ is 
east is due t the Tf t the 
t t ré ot lwavs t lk a ut Tt 
' 
Thus Dr. Snedden’s specific staten 
rding his position in the matter of 
duction of vocational studies into t 
urriculum is distinetly illu 
lis platform seems to be as follows: (1 
iled voeational courses now being 


duced so eagerly into the schools are of 


r no worth; (2) the high-school years 
d ted to a cultural course stud 
ed to broaden the outlook and syn 
d not to a training in manual dexte1 


view merely to bread winning: 
, 9 
eultural course t he fo wed. in a t 


] . 
urse preparu 


1 practical 
rectly for the desired vocation. 


The multitudes of schoolmen who have 


S imed that they have “ ol] the hest edu 


tors’ behind them in their attempt to overr 


high-school eurriculum with what thes 
at 


pleased to style “vocational” cour 


doubtless experience an 


unpleasant jolt 


learning of Dr. Snedden’s 


even contempt for what they are aimi 


] 
} 


bec mh at 


(“school masters have le to ‘ get 


these schools with some imitations of vy 


t | training for farming, 


} . 
nomemaking 


ne or two common vocations”). On tl] 


other hand, the uphold rs of the worth of 
old standard subjects need have no 
with Dr. Snedden’s program; 


seems to stand for just the 


quarre 
indeed, 
thing for wl 
they are fighting. Consequently his stater 
helps to clear the ground right at the ver 
outset. 
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t I ‘ s forth this reply t r r t 
’r. Snedd the writer was not criticising r I 
oret program as 1s itlined Lat 3 1 t 
} er é T r gy was s | | r 
t ae | Acll per 4 it A I 1 t l 


ish ft ! d ; } + + Ss ) y ther ~ 
su | r ! : ! ] ‘ 
the belief t + p ; | ; 
educational lers genera d ther t 
t t re troduct f the | I 
- to the gh s l rl m t 
s of tle 1 t ( 1 draw n, ¢ 
ture students f1 t tandard studies For 
t T ] Y ? itt I aI } ‘ Y 
enrollments t t I d r of But o1 rd 
ted t program as lded r Dr. S 
“a S1V ; ut t ) y 
va ul pl t e present time t essar ! ! lant 
sa 1 meat rT Keeping ve the ( f M \ i 
s ‘ st jects that W 
recant + thie ry ture ct ident the ‘ r , 


len’s views as to imitation vocational 1 that I I 
vould make the et know this ! rs | ronet 
Ip very mu e present emer- le of e ad to t 
tudent the matter 
| dditi to makings s position on ft S let st | 
t r, Dr. Sneddet troduces various ud d 
lections which s signed to show that f Englis rd As { ' 
ssics hav t l to a place ng rd 1 t 1 I t 
nistic stud f + cultural } woad t senary 
rriculu His r rks under this e | I 
| ad e the d ss] but littl ‘ ed that A TH 
they are directed nst supposed Rank Her 
S d no att t is made t ca Not or | t | 
etual present-day argument for the re ures derive ¢ ' 
tion of a subject like Latin in a twentietl inder various other head 
tury high-school prograr e. And ; 
Thus, he begins by point ut that the 
Classies the R r 
t majority of students » begin the studs 7 , 


re with conscious power This is an un- Dr. J. Redway. in e Jou 


ted fact, and who would attempt to deny April 5, 1917, pp. 37 
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( l ed ecient wortl harn 1 Here the truth 
t ist t ex ad ’ t ‘ the ‘ m e so taught as » make the 
bined effect of | cumulative value 3S perverted the untrut 
I tT rl t ) ti af ley 
t f ‘ t ” . Latin one of ‘ 1ugh ! ‘ le 
It S a false V \ ised 
t , f { ibjieect r the r} 
E und promoting 
} nT ‘ S 
ri itt flabl — 
With t ‘ nd aneal ¢ of the 
f t rt « rse in Latin. Pro- I Dr. Snedde 
Y | . ? \ ”? ¢ 
fessor A. F. Lange, Director the School of It 1 
t t euter = 
kedu the | ersit California, g-sullering l 
( T But if 2 t ¢ 
‘ 
s always brought around 
Just because it is so rad the snecif - ) 
ut t yiel up one rt 
‘ 1 na means has vir es that the ~ s oN l ls 
ha ! used vel ~ easy ~ 
} i ft re Vs e 7 
And ! t addr lds the f 
itn « ‘ ‘ 
! 
st student But t 
Latil ‘ ' strumentalit P 
a9 ( } t tuat y tk 
pupils y learn to run their mental motors wit 
. eir } de the 
i racy and speed in more different ways, tl igh : ! 
more human tuations har 3 poss é " sent s | ( 
through any other availa strume ilit I rt t t no student 
t mav be mad the at ex , treat exami 
twe tun, : } ‘ 
om ype or n demonstrate s power to h 
He s the brief = a rt Latin « rse ves pre\ sly unseen 
t scl | crit s invited to 1 s even a careless child 
x ( if d t ( ‘ vast ay time i t the ce ‘ t t tie 
stor ! empty redoubts 


Dr. Snedden suggest 


probie 
’ 1 1 _ ] a | 
writer perhaps is so benighted as to advocat irriculum in general, w 
a course of study beneficial simply because st is the establishment 
[ “ rd ind d ere ible It ertainly is f debat yn vhich the 
hot nst Lat t t it « ls for ser is vit som mutu 
dl su l ed eff rt T ep rt of the s udk { co, Dr ‘a 


nedden’s arti 


e 
But how! bove, the case for Latin does respect nd it is hoped that 
! rest t if : lated nsider t I 1 ne tr if t the same 
What the riter d believe s su ’ 
miss th doctrine f terest s U VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
d ny real direct rt immature BERKEL! CALIF 


THE 


Vol 


disputants 


ual understanding. 


} 


eriterion of subjects QUOTATIONS 

to he pursucd® In rerard to thie theery of WILL THES. A T. C REFORM 

educat Dean Andrew F. West puts t He return of peace may st 

( Imirably mere speculation, except perhay 

hiohes ‘tare’ Thy : Mes 

It teaches that our youth are not to be required highest quarters. Phe « — 

to take any study that they find ‘‘uninteresting,’’ Tate no good ground for diver 

and that all ‘‘formal discipline’’ of the mind is tion from the work in hand in 
See ‘‘ Latin and the A.B. Degree,’’ School and Quoted in the Christian Sctenc 

Society, February 2, 


1918, especially p. 125. gust 1, 1918. 
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It 1] me progra It would ( 
re nsid I V the vd sa 
g permanently Harvard t t ng 
the fifty-three hour sched n sonal dis 
} ? Vv ther sp ft { I I | : 


1] } ¢ 
e wal ne Llegre d sum uy} 
’ , , 
ges d disadva res of its « ced G | 
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Ss eXterna rf ures md na s ree I 
$ nding ra stics ‘ nay It 
\ cy r i t y 
} 
~ res | I = j 
li 2 ve} gy , 
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f purpos present \ 
ssOors A I = ims st 1 1 = Vs l 
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n To! Ss ot s 
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BILL CREATING A NATIONAL DEPART. 
MENT OF EDUCATION 


] i 
2 1 tr fey y tisa POT +} thy 
Associat ( P S 
must iV I ] Ss nM 
‘e Creo! () r 10 rod | 
s, many decisions. Yet wi clear that 
I te i ID ) | 
‘ eves must aor fundament S 
= } . I I te I i 
er trom ts tormer self + ¢ s to ret + e 
ak rt & ¢ } ? 
st result + ft var-tin per d and if t 
p ‘ ; ; tot ry 
not retained college may v gin 


system of education. We venture to pre- PUTPoses Phi l was referred to the ¢ 














tion, with a sSecre- 


head 


to be the 





by the President, by 
and consent ot the 
senate, who shall recelve i salary of $12,000 


ind 


that of the 


per annum, 
m* LIKE 
partments 

That 


least 


said department at 


if Edueation 


there shall be nn 
Assistant 
appointed hy thre 


three secretaries 


to be Presid nt, each of 


receive a salary of $10,000 


per 
there be transferred to the 
Bureau of Edueation 


educa 


d uc] tional war-emergency com 
" sions or boards or edueatio activities 
alre id establi hed by act of Congress ~ n 


the judgment of th Pre 
transferred to the Department of Edueation. 
| i¢ Pres ! } } 


hereby empow‘ 


ident of the United States is 


red in his discretion to trans 


Department of such 


tices, bureaus, divisions, boards, or branches 


government connec ted with « r attac hed 


to anv of the executive departments or organ 


ependentl ot any department, de 
educational matters which eoncern 


ted States as a whole or the eduea 


Department of Education to cooperate with 


the sfntes mm the development oft pub! edu 
itional facilities, including publie-health edu 


cation, within the respective states 


That there is hereby ted to the 


appropri 
sum of S500,.000 


and 


purpose of paying 


ay partment of Edueation the 


annually, to be available from after th 


passage of this act, for the 


salaries and conducting investigat ons and of 


paving all ineidental expenses, including 


expenses and rent where necessary, 


and for the purpose of allowing the Depart- 


Education to inaugurate a 


ment of 


system 
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} 
emndass les 


of attachés to American 
deal 


That in order to cooperate with the states 


with educationa matters. 


In the promotion of ed ication, as hereinafter 


specified, there is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 


propriated, the following sums: For the fise 


year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred 
and twenty, and annually thereafter, $100 
OOO O00 

That in order to cooperate with the stat 


the sum annually appropriated by sect 
elever ot this act s] il] be use sd ror the I 
struction of illiterates ten vears of ag 


That in ord r to cooperate with the state 


in the Americanization of immigrat ts, thre 


the sum annually appropriated 


fortieths of 


section eleven of this act shall be used 
teach immigrants ten yvears of age and over 
to sy ik and I id the English lang lag l 


appreciation of and resp 


social institutions of ft 


That in ord: r to cooperate with the stat 


n the efforts to equalize educational opp 


tunities, five tenths of the sum annually 


propriate d DY 


be used for the improvement of publ 


section eleven of this act sh 


Te . 
we Ss 


of le ss than college errade, witl the detir 


of extending school terms and of stin 


lating state and local interest in improvil 


through better instruction and gradation 


throu consolidation and supervision, t 
rural schools and schools in sparsely settled 
localities. 

That in order to cooperate with the stat 
in the promotion of physical and health edu 
cation and recreation two tenths of the sur 


annually appropriated by section eleven 


this Act shall be 


and recreation, and medical and dental exami 


used for physical educatio1 


nation of children of school age, the 
mental and physical defects 
the 


the establishment and maintenance 


mination of 
such children, employment of schoo 


nurses, 
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amd s 1 the struc f d prepar é 1 
the pr es é d d preceded reful ex f t 
dit It par yplemented a 
a oe ee ae tes model of the 1 also , 
ring teachers for the schools rticu 
eg is, three twentieths the t supervised st period ' 
: ronriated to th: tes hour rt ( t t 
ee 6 this Ant o dt At the next recitat riod 
I tea ers, tT ( rag I neariy s 
rsal preparation of prospective teachers, @uestions, « 0 red de 
A én é ee er ; t word 1 depend t t 
rs read n service, to « : rather tl t that 
entabiiehenss rships and | 
! greater umber « tal ted young 
e to 1 dequate prepa r |} . led 
service nd otherw to provide an ‘ 
; ; d , ical It rroes thor t 
we ulfts in tft ~ nd t i 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND a es « 
STATISTICS ee ee et 
ized and mot ted tl t 


AN EXPERIMENT IN “ FOCALIZATION ”! 
[ue first law of habit, according to Bagley, 
nscious upon the com- 
tion of movements to be made automatic.? 
focal idea or perception being clear, en- 
ng, easily revived and associable, will fune 
readily in later adjustments. To test this 


] cool a 
ipie the following experiment was at- 


’ nr zs . what degree the meas re f —_ - 
VII entitled The Nervous System as tne I r 


Organ of Behavior, from Human Behavior,  ‘ entrated tt t t 
Colvin and Bagley, was assigned as a lesson As a result of tl ane ned nment 
rned in preparation for a written test. the distr r 
I pite of the sual diff Ity of phys logical ; 5U, 60 i ) | t I 
psy gy to young students, no roup t d t 
CX] ¢ . ’ I u r { 
to be mastered. The absurdity of such a tration in t lit 
lesson assignment is patent; yet the type still the true modes accord 
persists in the privacy of class rooms where it Mm d i t r r 


uld have been long since obsolete. 


The next semester, to another group of one 
hundred students with the same general ability - 
1 From the laboratory of experimental education 
f Brown University. were respectivel) 58 and .011 Ph rades 


2 Bagley, ‘‘ The Educative Process,’’ 1910, p. 9. Tr the ed gnment 
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ASSIGNED WITHOUT PREVIOUS EX Quartile deviations 11.68 8.61 
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Hundred Each Modes ; . 45 73.65 
Limits . : 90-5 100—40 
I il \ t Ss Assig 
close the normal probability curve I 
~ ‘ i + = le ( ides . 
if t e thres lowest sets of ranks were rem ed 
; Loo , , 
{ OF_00 90 it would approximate a continuous ide s 
0-94.99 90-94.99 face of frequency. 
5-80.09 > Q 9 mm a" . ‘ — 
, : . re pnt The results of this experiment with tw 
7 SO—S4.09 SO—S4.99 si é 
7579 OQ 17 = 99 hundred students illustrate the effect of pre 
70-74.99 19 70-74,99 paring the learner mentally for the work ex 
65-—69.99 lf 65-69.99 » : a . : . 
13 60-64.99 11 60-64 99 pected of him. They offer evidence in favor 
s 55-59.99 7 55-59.99 of careful assignment in the form of super 
5 50-54.99 5054 OK ; ’ 
0-04.9 ‘ 0-04.99 vised study, to catch the attention, arouse in- 
0 bo—40,99 » 1419.09 ‘ s : 

S 1044.99 i 1044.99 terest and achieve results, with the obvious 
6 35—-39.99 additional advantage of minimizing the dan 
}0+34.99 ae erage ; a 
' 1 9 QQ ger of initiating incorrect habits with the at 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


A weekly journal covering the whole field of 
Education in relation to the problems of American 
democracy. Published every Saturday. 
Annual Subscription, $3.00 


Single Numbers, 10 cents 


SCIENCE 


A weekly journal devoted to the advancement 
f science. Published every Friday. 
Annual Subscription, $5.00 
Single Numbers, 15 cents 


THE SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY 


An illustrated magazine, devoted to the diffu- 
of science, publishing articles by leading au- 
rities in all departments of pure and applied 
ence, in luding the appli ations of science to edu- 
ition and society. 
Annual Subscription, $3.00 
Single Numbers, 30 cents 


THE AMERICAN NATURALIST 


A monthly journal, established in 1867, devoted 
to the biological sciences with special reference to 
the factors of organic evolution. 

Annual Subscription, $4.00 
Single Numbers, 40 cents 


SCIENCE AND EDUCATION 


A series of volumes for the promotion of scien- 
tific research and educational progress. 


Volume I. The Foundations of Science 
By H. Porncarsé. Containing the authorized 
English translation by George Bruce Halsted 
of “Science and Hypothesis,” ‘“‘The Value of 
Science,” and “Science and Method.” Price 
$3.00 net. 


Volume II. Medical Research and Education 
By Ricnarp Mitts Pearce, Wituam H. 
Wetcs, C. 8S. Minor and other authors. Price 
$3.00 net. 


Volume III. University Control 
By J. McKeen Catrewu and other authors. 
Price $3.00 net. 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 
Lancaster, Pa. Garrison, N. Y, 
Sub-Station 84: New York 





The High School 


A Study of Origins and Tendencies 


FRANK WEBSTER SMITH, Ph.D. 


With an Introduction by 


JOHN CALVIN HANNA 
State Supervisor of High Schools, Illinois 


Marginal notes, appendices, chart, bibli- 
ography. Pp. xix, 458. $2.00 net. 


A basal book for the study of the High 
School—its origin, meaning, and mission. It 
traces graphically and interestingly the evolu- 
tion of ideals, curricula, methods, and educa- 
tional, social, and political relations of the 
secondary school generally and particularly 
of the High School. 

“Tt is a book in which tru 
repose confidence, readers will delight, and 
teachers find help for themselves and their 
students. Its spirit is wholesome and its style 
agreeable and attractive The work is a 
credit alike to American authorship and to 
American publishing.”’ — Professor WiLuiam 
E CxHANceELLoR, College of Wooster, Ohio 


STURGIS AND WALTON Co. 
NEW YORK 


scholars will 











The first seven volumes of SCHOOL AND 
SOCIETY can still be supplied at the regular 
price of $1.50 per volume, and libraries and 
individuals wishing to keep complete sets of 
the journal should obtain these volumes before 
the supply is exhausted. 


OPTIC PROJECTION 


Principles, installation and use of the Mag'c Lantern, Opaque 
e Machine; 


BS., and 


Lantern, Projection Microscope and Moving Pictur 
700 pages, 400 figs By Simon Henry Gaat 
Henry Paoetrs Gace, Pa.D. Postpaid, $3.00 


THE COMSTOCK PUBLISHING CO., Ithaca,N. Y. 
ROMEIKE’S 
PRESS CLIPPINGS 


are now an absolute necessity for every scientific 
man. By methodic al sea;>rc hing through the most 
important papers and periodicals published in this 
country and abroad we are able to supply you at 
short notice with information on any subject which 
perhaps you would be unable to find yourself in 
libraries or reference books after spending davs or 
even weeks at such a task. Write for further infor- 
mation. 


HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc. 
New York City 


106-110 Seventh Avenue 
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BALOPTICON 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 





Invaluable for instruction and lecture work 
—an ideal projection lantern for class room, 
laboratory or auditorium. 
Models for either lantern 
slides or opaque objects 
(photo prints, post cards, 
specimens, etc.) or both. 


Equipped with the new gas- 








filled mazda lamp, absolutely 
automatic. More complete 
models for microscopical and 
all known forms of optical 


Combined Balopticon 
projection. 


Because of the demands made upon our resources for some of the government's 
most important military needs, we are unable to make Balopticon deliveries for 
the present. While proud to be of service in this world crisis, we shall expect 
to serve our other patrons even more efficiently than before, when the world is 


again at peace. 








Bausch £7 lomb Optical ©. 


581 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Chicago San Francisco 





Washington 





New York 


Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Projection Apparatus, (Balopticons), Photographic 
and Ophthalmic Lenses, Binoculars, Range Finders, Gun-Sights, Searchlight 
Reflectors, and other High-Grade Optical Products 

































